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There are two ways of looking at any work 
of Buddhist literature, whether it is ancient or 
modern. One is to view it from the outside, so to 
speak, as an object situated in its historical and 
cultural milieu. The other, more inward, 
perspective is to regard its potential transformative 
effect upon its readers. The objective view is of 
particular interest to the intellectual, the academic, 
and the critic, while the more subjective view is 
the chief concern of the Buddhist practitioner. 
From either one of these perspectives, this new 
work by Bhikkhu Bodhi, In the Buddha’s Words: 
An Anthology of Discourses from the Pali Canon, 
is a remarkable book. 

Starting with its context, we might say that 
this anthology is a capstone to one of the three 
English translations of the Tipitaka, or Pali Canon, 
that are currently available, each of which has its 
particular strengths and limitations. The first 
consists of the Pali Text Society translations 
which have been generated over the past century 
by some of Buddhism’s foremost scholars, 
including T. W. Rhys Davids and his wife 
Caroline Rhys Davids, I. B. Homer, F. L. 
Woodward, and E. M. Hare. There is, however, 
much diversity in their rendering of technical 
vocabulary (for example, are asavas “Deadly 


Floods”, “cankers”, “Drugs or Poisons”, influxes, 
“intoxicants”, or “effluents”?), and an antiquated 
feel to some of the English usage (for instance, 
“Yea, as thou say’st then wast thou, Bhaggava!”). 
There is also some question about whether the 
“academic objectivity” of a brilliant, Christian, 
non-meditating linguist is the best mode in which 
to attempt to render material of such subtle 
interiority as the Buddha’s dhamma. 

Thanissaro Bhik kh u (Geoffrey DeGraff) is 
gradually working towards an alternative English 
translation of the Pali Canon, and each new text he 
translates is published for free distribution and 
placed on the Internet (www.accesstoinsight.org) 
for free downloading. Because of their preference 
for working in cyberspace, the younger generation 
of dhamma enthusiasts is widely using this version 
of the Tipitaka. But those more familiar with the 
vernacular that is current in dhamma circles 
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Activities 

The Charleston Buddhist Fellowship: 

• Conducts informal seminars on Buddhism. 

• Prepares and distributes free educational 
material. 

Programs 

The Charleston Buddhist Fellowship sponsors the 
following programs: 

• Instructions in meditation. 

• Dhamma study groups. 

• Retreats (at IMC-USA). 

There are no fees for any of the activities or 
programs offered by the organization. Seminars 
are designed to present basic infonnation about 
Buddhism to the general public — anyone may 
attend. However, study groups and meditation 
instructions are open to members only. 

Retreats last ten days and are coordinated through 
IMC-USA in Westminster, MD (410-346-7889). 
Fees are set by IMC-USA. Advance registration 
is required. 

One-on-one discussions about one’s individual 
practice or about Buddhism in general are also 
available upon request. These discussions are 
accorded confidential treatment. There is no fee 
for one-on-one discussions. ■ 


Purpose of the Charleston 
Buddhist Fellowship 

The Charleston Buddhist Fellowship is an 
educational organization whose purpose is to 
preserve and promote the original teachings of 
the Buddha in the West. 

The Charleston Buddhist Fellowship actively 
encourages an ever-deepening process of 
commitment among Westerners to live a 
Buddhist way of life in accordance with the 
original teachings of the Buddha. 

The Charleston Buddhist Fellowship provides 
free educational material to those who want to 
learn about Buddhism and about how to put 
the teachings of the Buddha into practice. 

The goals of the Charleston Buddhist Fellow¬ 
ship are: 

1. To provide systematic instruction in the 
Dhamma, based primarily on Pali sources. 

2. To promote practice of the Dhamma in 
daily life. 

3. To provide guidance on matters relating to 
the Dhamma, its study, and its practice. 

4. To encourage the study of the Pali language 
and literature. 

5. To maintain close contact with individuals 
and groups interested in promoting and 
supporting the foregoing goals. ■ 


Dhamma Study Group 


An on-going Dhamma study group focusing on the book A Practice Guide to the Path of Purification is 
meeting on irregular Sunday mornings at 11:00 o’clock at the home of Jason and Vanessa Widener 
(892 East Estates Blvd., West Ashley, SC 29414). E-mail info@charlestonbuddhistfellowhsip.org or 
call (843) 321-9190 for the date and time of the next meeting and for directions to Jason’s home. The 
meeting schedule is also posted on the CBF web site: http:Wwww.charlestonbuddhistfellowhsip.org. 
There is no fee to participate in this group. ■ 
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Continued from page 1 

struggle with some of his idiosyncratic word 
choices (for example, “stress” for dukkha, “frame 
of reference” for satipatthana, “Unbinding” for 
nibbana). It is not to say that these are not 
excellent choices once one understands the 
reasoning, but unless or until his canon becomes 
more widely adopted, many readers will tend to 
stub their toes upon some of these terms. 
Thanissaro Bhikkhu clearly knows his tradition 
well and adds to his work the important dimension 
of experiential depth. 

The third English translation of the Pali 
Canon consists largely, but not exclusively, of the 
texts put out by Wisdom Publications in the last 
decade or so. Maurice Walshe’s Long Discourses, 
Bhik kh u Nanamoli’s Middle Length Discourses, 
and Bhikkhu Bodhi’s Connected Discourses and 
Numerical Discourses, along with some freelance 
translations from the fifth Nikaya, or collection, 
have come to form a coherent and reasonably 
consistent body of work of considerable 
usefulness to the modem reader. The translations 
in this series benefit from solid Pali scholarship, 
lucid contemporary English prose, and the 
sensitive understanding of seasoned meditation 
practitioners. In the Buddha’s Words is an 
anthology drawing primarily on these first four 
Nikayas and manages quite successfully both to 
summarize them and to extract their essence. 

Bhik kh u Bodhi says of this remarkable 
body of literature in his preface, “These texts, 
along with their counterparts, constitute the most 
ancient records of the Buddha’s teachings 
available to us; they are the closest we can come 
to what the historical Buddha Gotama himself 
actually taught.” They are valuable, he goes on to 
say, because “They constitute the common 
heritage of the entire Buddhist tradition, and 
Buddhists of all schools who wish to understand 
the taproot of the Dharma should make a close 
and careful study of them a priority.” 

Although this material has been available 
in good English translations for some time now, 
one of the things that has remained a difficulty for 


many readers is its complexity and scope. As 
Bhi kkh u Bodhi puts the matter in his preface, even 
students familiar with the texts “still grapple for a 
standpoint from which to see the suttas ’ overall 
structure, a framework within which they all fit 
together. The Nikayas themselves do not offer 
much help in this respect, for their arrangement ... 
appears almost haphazard.” The singular strength 
of In the Buddha’s Words is that it provides such a 
framework, and, moreover, it does so in a skillful, 
almost inspired way. 

The value of any anthology lies in what it 
includes and does not include, as well as in the 
scheme selected to organize the material. “This 
scheme,” says our translator and editor, “unfolds 
the Buddha’s message progressively, from the 
simple to the difficult, from the elementary to the 
profound.” He goes on in the Introduction to 
specify, “I here attempt to provide a 
comprehensive picture of the Buddha’s teaching 
that incorporates a wide variety of suttas into an 
organic structure. This structure, I hope, will bring 
to light the intentional pattern underlying the 
Buddha’s fonnulation of the Dhamma and thus 
provide the reader with guidelines for under¬ 
standing Early Buddhism as a whole.” The 
structure Bhik kh u Bodhi brings to the Buddha’s 
teachings is not only apparent in the table of 
contents, but is outlined in an introduction to each 
chapter. These introductions alone, strung 
together, would themselves serve as a beautiful 
and accessible overview of the dhamma. 

The work is arranged in ten chapters, each 
of which has a number of different subsections. 
The first three of these prepare the ground for a 
more systematic three-stage presentation of the 
teachings. “The Human Condition” paints a 
picture of the existential situation humans find 
themselves in, apart from the appearance of the 
Buddha. “The Bringer of Light” contains texts 
that relate to the Buddha’s birth, quest, and 
awakening, and includes the first discourse. 
“Approaching the Dhamma ” offers some 
guidelines about what attitudes one might bring to 
and get from these teachings, mentioning such 
things as its emphasis on investigation, personal 
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experience, and upon understanding and 
eliminating suffering. The fourth chapter, “The 
Happiness Visible in this Present Life,” addresses 
the subject of ethics and living with others in 
community, while the fifth, “The Way to a 
Fortunate Rebirth,” nudges the reader a bit beyond 
the immediate to matters of karma, rebirth, and 
the various ways of developing merit. A 
transitional sixth chapter, “Deepening One’s 
Perspective on the World,” draws out some of the 
insecurities and dangers of even our most 
cherished secular concerns, and points the way to 
four rich chapters devoted to illuminating the 
approach to the highest good. Chapter seven 
provides a good overview of its title, “The Path to 
Liberation,” and focuses on the Noble Eightfold 
Path in some detail. “Mastering the Mind,” the 
eighth chapter, is all about monastic training, the 
overcoming of obstacles, and some details of 
meditation practice. Chapter nine contains many 
of the core teachings of the wisdom tradition, such 
as discussion of the Aggregates, Sense Spheres, 
Dependent Origination, and the Four Noble 
Truths. The final chapter, “The Planes of 
Realization,” contains texts which elucidate the 
process of awakening itself, in its various stages, 
and helps portray the Arahant and the Tathagata 
in ways we can begin to understand and emulate. 

It is an impressive and thoroughly 
effective organizing pattern, and I think this 
anthology will rapidly become the sourcebook of 
choice for both neophyte and serious dhamma 
student alike. In the Buddha’s Words reveals the 
mature understanding of someone who has not 
only a complete mastery of his material, but also 
of someone who has deeply understood the nature 
and intention of the dhamma and who shares it 
with us as an expression of his own caring. 
Anyone who knows Bhikkhu Bodhi will be 
familiar with his humility, simplicity, dedication, 
and fortitude. He writes, as he lives, with great 
transparency, by which I mean an openness and 
lack of personal agenda that approaches, as 
closely as one is likely to find in our world, the 
ethos of the early generation of Buddhists. 

As he writes in the preface, “Unlike the 


textual collections of the extinct schools of Early 
Buddhism, which are purely of academic interest, 
this collection still brims with life. It inspires the 
faith of millions of Buddhists from the villages and 
monasteries of Sri Lanka, Myanmar, and Southeast 
Asia to the cities and meditation centers of Europe 
and the Americas. It shapes their understanding, 
guides them in the face of difficult ethical choices, 
informs their meditative practices, and offers them 
the keys to liberating insight.” I am not well 
situated to comment on how this publication might 
impact the Buddhist communities in Asia or the 
Asian communities in America, but I do know that 
it will be very much welcomed by Western 
meditators and students of the dhamma. 

At its most profound, the Buddha’s 
teaching tells us that a world of meaning is 
creatively rendered by each of us in every moment 
of experience. Frame by frame, the data of the 
senses is taken in by consciousness, shaped by 
multiple layers of disposition, and mingles with 
perceptions and feelings to manifest in experience 
as a view of one’s self in the world. How we 
respond to this process, each moment, is of 
immense importance. The intentions we create 
now will have a transformative effect on who we 
become, and by means of extensive networks of 
interrelationship, will also influence all those we 
encounter. The world is shaped by our intention, 
and our intention is itself wrought by our degree of 
wisdom. 

Any amount of study or practice that helps 
to deepen wisdom and assist us to emerge from 
layers of delusion is precious. This book, In the 
Buddha’s Words, could contribute to this 
enterprise more directly than almost anything else 
in print. It gives us access to the very texture of 
the dhamma, the specific words and phrases, the 
precise verbal progressions, the identical 
metaphoric images — all of which guided and 
inspired the Buddha’s original students. And 
thanks to the editor’s good judgment, it also 
reveals the comprehensive structure of these 
teachings. Bh ikk hu Bodhi has created a frame¬ 
work upon which he has placed the key elements 
of dhamma for all to plainly see and investigate for 
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themselves. With a map of such clarity in hand, 
one may tread the landscape with confidence. 

Those for whom the Buddha’s teaching is 
a living tradition, which is to say, those who 
endeavor to influence their moment-to-moment 
experience by mindful attention, careful 
investigation, wise reflection, and skillful 
response, will find this book to be a dear friend 
and spiritual companion. Whether at the 
beginning, the middle, or the end of one’s path of 
transformation, whether one is immersed in the 
dusty world or has only a little dust remaining in 
their eye, there will always be more to find in 
these pages for one who continues to look. My 
overall response to the work is one of gratitude — 
to the author, the translator and editor, the 
publisher, and all the other helpers and 
benefactors who have contributed to making this 
gift to the world. ■ 

Reprinted from Buddhadharma, Fall 2005, pp. 68—70. 


The Message of Vesak 

A talk, entitled “The Message of Visakha”, broadcast from 
the Burma Broadcasting Service by Francis Story, Director- 
In-Chief of the Burma Buddhist World Mission. Reprinted 
(with modifications) from The Light of the Dhamma, vol. 1, 
no. 1 (November 1952), pp. 28—30. 

On the Full Moon Day of the month called 
“Vesak” (May), twenty-six centuries ago, a son 
was bom to the King of the Sakyas in the ancient 
city of Kapilavatthu. Thirty-five years later, also 
non the Full Moon Day of Vesak, the young 
Khattiya, no longer a Prince but a yellow-robed 
ascetic, sat beneath a fig tree at Gaya and attained 
Supreme Enlightenment. He who had been the 
Prince Siddhattha, and afterwards the Samana 
Gotama, ceased to be, and in His place arose a 
Buddha, a Perfect Being, the Most Exalted 
Teacher of Gods and Men, the Fully-Awakened 
One, the Master of Infinite Compassion. For forty 
-five years, the Exalted Buddha taught the 
Sublime Dhamma, and at last passed away into 
Parinibbana on a third Full Moon Day of Vesak, 


in the eightieth year of His life, honored by all 
beings throughout the three worlds. 

That, briefly, is the story of the sacred 
Threefold Anniversary that we celebrate in all 
Buddhist countries on the Full Moon Day of May. 
Here in Burma, we feel that many besides 
Buddhists are sharing the great Festival with us — 
Christians, Hindus, and Muslims —, because 
Buddhism is universal, and the Buddha Himself, 
the Universal Teacher. Everybody sooner or later 
must become a follower of the Buddha, if not in 
this life, in a subsequent one. There is nothing 
exclusive about our creed; it embraces all, without 
reservation or discrimination. It rejects none, 
condemns none; it teaches us to extend unlimited 
goodwill and benevolence towards all beings, and, 
when we wish to honor and magnify the teaching 
of our Master, this is the best way of all for us to 
do it. All that is fine and noble in the way of life 
followed by others, we are taught to commend and 
respect and uphold, so that all may live together in 
peace and brotherhood. 

The teaching of the Buddha is the universal 
remedy for a universal disease, and that disease is 
Craving. What were the words of the Buddha 
immediately after His Enlightenment? “Through 
many a round of birth and death have I sought you, 
O Builder of the house. Now you are found; your 
ride-pole is cast down; never again shall you build 
the house. For me, there is no rebirth and no more 
death; the Holy Life has been fulfilled. My task is 
accomplished. For conditioned life, there can be 
no hereafter.” Such were the words of the 
Conqueror: “For me, there is no rebirth and no 
more death.” 

But although the Buddha passed away into 
ultimate Nibbana, wherein there is no residue of 
attachment to phenomenal being, we who stand in 
the light of His Teaching feel that the Buddha is 
with us yet. For did He not say: “He who sees the 
Buddha sees the Dhamma, and he who beholds the 
Dhamma beholds the Buddha?” We pay homage 
to His glorious Image, the symbol of His presence 
every day; but after all, this is only the material 
form. If we really wish to behold the Buddha in 
all the majestic beauty of His ideal presence, we 
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must seek Him in Dhamma. It is in the practice of 
Dhamma that we can draw close to Him and feel 
the wonderful radiance of His undying Wisdom 
and Compassion. His presence is then very real 
and immediate to us — much closer and actual 
than any material form of Anicca, Dukkha, and 
Anatta. The words of the Buddha are eternally 
fresh; we are not conscious of the two thousand 
six hundred years that separate us in time, for His 
Teaching stands outside of time and all its 
relationships. Here and now, the voice of victory 
rings clearly in our ears, spurring us on to self¬ 
liberation. 

For us today, that Voice carries a special 
message, for live in a world made dark and 
menacing by the grim forces of Lust, Hatred, and 
Ignorance. We do not know what the future may 
hold. All we can be certain of is the need to 
preserve our own integrity, the need to keep our 
actions pure and unsullied, for they are our sole 
real possessions and our only heritage. “Be unto 
yourselves a refuge; seek no external refuge.” 
These were the Buddha’s parting words as He lay 
between the twin Sal trees at Kusinara just before 
His final passing away. For what shall it profit a 
man, through he be rich and fortunate, enjoying all 
the rewards of past good deeds, if he be not 
virtuous, charitable, and benevolent in his present 
life? He is like a man living on his capital, 
drawing from his bank account of good Kamma 
all the time, without replacing anything. When it 
is all exhausted and he passes on to his future 
existence, he will be bankrupt — a pauper. Then, 
whom will he be able to blame for his miserable 
state? His fellow men? Most certainly, he will 
not be justified in blaming his fellow men. Then, 
can he blame God or Fate? The answer is again 
“no”, given most emphatically by the Buddha in 
many a precious discourse on the Law of Cause 
and Effect. Such a man can blame only himself; 
there is no such thing as luck, good or bad. But a 
man who is poor in this present life may pass on 
to his next existence a rich man; rich in the merit 
of good deeds, the only sort of wealth that we can 
take with us beyond the grave. For, though he 
may possess only eight dollars, if he should give 


four dollars in Dana, and that with a kind and 
loving heart, his reward will be incalculable. 

It was thus that the Supreme Buddha 
taught the Law of Cause and Effect. But no man 
can measure the depth and extend of the Dhamma; 
it is a vast ocean, immeasurable and infinite, and 
like the ocean, it has but one flavor throughout, 
the flavor of liberation. We who today yearn to 
express our gratitude to the Great Teacher and 
offer Him some supreme act of homage and 
veneration, should also remember those other 
words of His, uttered shortly before His Pari- 
nibbana: “He who fulfills all the greater and 
lesser duties, who is pure in thought, word, and 
deed, who strives diligently to cross the ocean of 
Samsara, he it is who renders the greatest and 
most fitting honor to the Tathagata.” 

It is easy and pleasant to go to the Shwe 
Dagon Pagoda and offer flowers and candles to 
the shrine; we all enjoy doing it. We love the 
beauty and tranquility of the Pagoda precincts and 
our hears are soothed and made calm by the love¬ 
liness of our surroundings. Similarly, we like to 
listen to Yellow-Robed Monks reciting Suttas, and 
in doing so, we get uplifted and freed from 
everyday cares. But it is not so easy to be mind¬ 
ful, every day and in all circumstances, of the 
Precepts, or to walk hourly in the Path of Virtue 
set forth by our Teacher. That, indeed, calls for 
fortitude and high resolution; it is a sacrifice, a 
renunciation of so many of the seeming pleasures 
of life that appear so attractive to the unawakened 
mind. But precisely because of that, because it 
represents a sacrifice, it is the supreme act of 
veneration we can offer to the Exalted Buddha. 
Let us then, from this day onward, determine to 
make our lives better, to sweeten and sanctify 
every passing moment of consciousness, to 
destroy the Asavas (“Taints”) and to shed the pure 
light of our love over all the world, desiring 
nothing but the happiness and welfare of every 
living being. 

The Birth, Enlightenment, and Parinibbana 
of the Buddha stand out as the three most tremen¬ 
dous facts of our historical epoch. Birth and death 
we all experience, but Supreme Enlightenment is 
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the prerogative of a Buddha, a fact before which 
we stand in silent awe. We cannot imagine what 
was the nature of the great spiritual illumination 
which came about on that Full Moon night twenty- 
six centuries ago, when a wandering ascetic 
become freed from the shackles of birth and death 
and entered the unconditioned realm of absolute 
knowledge. All we know is that thereafter He 
propounded a Doctrine the likes of which had 
never been known in history, nor equaled since, a 
Doctrine unique and perfect in all its parts, bearing 
upon it the unmistakable stamp of Truth. 

“There is no Soul, no principle of 
individual selfhood” — so the Exalted Buddha 
proclaimed. “All phenomena are impermanent, 
fraught with Suffering and illusory Anicca, 
Dukkha, Anatta. Destroy the illusion of Self, put 
an end to Craving, bring to an end the process of 
conditioned becoming which is rooted in the 
impure states of consciousness. Free yourselves 
from Ignorance, and you will reach the end of 
Suffering. So may you know Nibbana in this very 
life, and hereafter the perfect and unchanging 
Peace.” 

So, on this Vesak Full Moon Night, the 
Message of the Buddha goes out from Burma to 
the world. By the Blessing of the Triple Gem of 
the Buddha, the Dhamma, and the Sangha, may all 
beings throughout the universe be secure, peaceful, 
and happy. May they hear the Voice of Infinite 
Compassion, and hearing it, be at peace. ■ 

Selections from the 
Anguttara Nikaya 

“No other thing do I know, O Monks, that 
brings so much harm as a mind that is untamed, 
unguarded, unprotected, and uncontrolled. Such a 
mind truly brings much harm. 

“No other thing do I know, O Monks, that 
brings greater benefit as a mind that is tamed, 
guarded, protected, and controlled. Such a mind 
truly brings great benefit. 

(I, iv, 1—10; selected) 


“Monks, if for just the time of the snap of a finger 
a Monk produces a thought of loving-kindness, 
develops it, gives attention to it, such a one is 
rightly called a Monk. Not in vain does he 
meditate. He acts in accordance with the Master’s 
teaching, he follows his advice, and deservingly 
eats the country’s alms-food. How much more so 
if he cultivates it!” 

(I, vi, 3—5) 

“His action marks the fool, his action 
marks the wise person, O Monks. Wisdom shines 
forth in behavior. 

“By three things the fool can be kn own: by 
bad conduct of body, speech, and mind. 

“By three things the wise person can be 
known: by good conduct of body, speech, and 
mind.” 

(Ill, 2) 

“Whether Tathagatas arise or not, it still 
remains a fact, a firm and necessary condition of 
existence, that all formations are impermanent ... 
that all formations are subject to suffering ... that 
all states are without self. 

“A Tathagata fully awakens to this fact and 
penetrates it. Having fully awakened to it and 
penetrated it, he announces it, teaches it, makes it 
known, presents it, discloses it, analyzes it, and 
explains it: that all formations are impermanent, 
that all formations are subject to suffering, that all 
states are without self.” 

(Ill, 134) 

“Insignificant, O Monks is the loss of 
relatives, wealth, and fame; the loss of wisdom is 
the greatest lost. 

“Insignificant, O Monks, is the increase of 
relatives, wealth, and fame; the increase of wisdom 
is the greatest gain. 

“Therefore, O Monks, you should train 
yourselves thus: ‘We will grow in the increase of 
wisdom.’ Thus, O Monks, should you train your¬ 
selves.” 

(I, viii, 6—10) 
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